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At a Court of Common Council of the City of New Haven, held 
in said City, on the 29th day of April, 1841. 


Voted, 'That the Mayor of the City and Alderman Peck be and 
they hereby are appointed a Committee to present the thanks of 
the Common Council to the Rev. Leonard Bacon, for his address 
at the funeral solemnities occasioned by the decease of the late 
President of the United States, and that they request Mr. Bacon 
to furnish the Common Council a copy of said Address for pub- 
lication. Certified by Kuisoa Munson, Clerk. 
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DISCOURSE. 


WueEn death enters some retired domestic circle, and one who 
was there the object of affection is removed from his place to be 
seen no more, there is one feeling in those sorrowing hearts, with 
which the world around them has little sympathy. The mourn- 
er’s deepest feeling is not the mere sense of loss or loneliness, but 
a feeling of the transitoriness of every thing on earth. ‘To the 
heart stricken with a real grief, every thing visible—all that men 
admire or love or pursue, seems darkened, shaken, and ready to 
vanish away. ‘T’o that mind, life is a vapor; our years pass like 
a tale that is told; and the world itself is “as a rolling bark that 
bears us to eternity.” But with such a feeling—though it is the 
very sentiment that gives depth and sacredness to sorrow—the 
crowd has no sympathy. In that retired circle—around that 
gloomy hearth—the mourners sit apart. ‘They have a glimpse— 
painful and astounding—of the world as it is; but the hurrying 
multitude around are going on under their wonted hallucination, 
mistaking shadows for realities, dreaming that all is stable where 
all is fleeting. 

Not so when death strikes at a lofty and a shining mark. Not 
so when the object of a nation’s love, just placed with the ac- 
claiming voice of millions in a seat more glorious than a throne, 
passes, suddenly, from all his honors to his grave. When a na- 

_tion mourns, then that nation, in its measure and for the hour, is 
penetrated with the same feeling which awes and subdues the 
solitary mourner. ‘'T'o us this day the symbols of bereavement 
which meet us on every side, the expressions of grief in which 
every heart finds utterance, are so many remembrancers of the 
transitoriness of human grandeur and of earthly hopes and tri- 

on hs. If there is any one sentiment pervading at this moment 


e mind in this assembly, it is none other than the sentiment 
which gives sacredness to sorrow in the loneliest and lowliest of 
human dwellings, the sentiment for which no expression can be 
found more adequate than that oft repeated imagery of inspira- 
tion, ‘All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 


flower of the field; the grass withere ti the flower fadeth ; 
surely the people is grass.” 

Is there then no refuge from this painful sense of the instability 
of all that surrounds us? When some sudden stroke, as of the 
lightning, dispels the fascination of things as they appear, and 
we get a glimpse of things as they are—when we feel that human 
life is only a dream, and the great world with all its motion, bu- 
siness, pomp, and noise, only a momentary pageant—when the 
mind trembles and cowers to see all things shaking, dissolving, 
flying like a cloudy rack before the wind—is there nothing 
upon which our souls can fall back for support, and feel that 
here is that which cannot fail? This giddy whirl of things, of 
which the very first aspect sends faintness to the heart—is this 
all? Is there no firm center upon which the mind can rest, and 
from which it can look forth undisturbed, “ while things below 
are whirled about in a vertiginous circle??? Where is that cen- 
ter? 'l'o the mind that knows not God, nor rejoices in the sta- 
bility of his eternal throne, it is nowhere. When such a mind 
is awakened for the moment to see how unreal is every thing 
which seems substantial, its only refuge from the sense of infinite 
poverty is in forgetfulness. All that such a mind can do for its 
own relief is to turn away, as soon as possible, from the gloomy 
perception, to yield to the returning hallucination, to hide again 
among the delusions of its own creation till another flash shall 
again dispel them. But he who believes in God through Jesus 
Christ—he who has seen in the loving countenance of the Hter- 
nal Son, the glory of the Eternal Father—he who has learned to 
rejoice in a manifested God, a redeeming God, a God the refuge 
and eternal portion of his people—he can hear, through the dark- 
ness and the storm, a voice from the depth of eternity, ‘Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Amid the most 
affecting changes, while time like a rushing flood is sweeping 
away all things visible, his soul rests firm upon its center. “O 
Lord, thou art our dwelling place in all generations: Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou 
art God.” Let the world pass away; this is not his home. Let 
the imaginary joys, the wealth, the honors which giddy minds 
pursue, mock their pursuers; these are not his portion. He is 
the immortal offspring of an eternal God—he is an immortal spirit 
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ransomed by an almighty Savior; and the swift stream of tran- 
sient things is bearing him to an eternal home. In his thoughts, 
in his hopes, all that is transient is only subordinate and subservi- 
ent to that which is enduring. Some natural tears he sheds, 
when sorrows, personal or public, darken the horizon, but in every 
orief, under every disappointment, the expression of his spirit is, 
“ Return to thy rest, O my soul.” 

This is the triumph of faith and devotion over calamity. Here 
the soul rests in tranquillity and hope, when the appalling truth 
that all things visible are shadows, rushes upon its apprehension. 
Read those passages of inspiration which touch upon the transi- 
toriness of human life and of the world which man inhabits. 
What is their purport? Man passes over the scene of this life like 
a shadow, the world is a dream, God is eternal. God’s counsels 
—his promises—his mercies—the glories of that kingdom which 
he is erecting and maintaining in the minds of his immortal 
-creatures—never fail. ‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
but the word of the Lord endureth forever.” Read the nine- 
tieth Psalm, that “prayer” in which “ Moses the man of God,” 
more than three thousand years ago, breathed out his sad medita- 
tions on human life and human sorrow. See how his great mind 
turns from the contemplation of these perpetual mutations to the 
thought of the One Eternal and Immutable,—‘“ From everlasting 
to everlasting thou art God ;”’—“ thou art our dwelling place ;” 
—‘let thy work appear to thy servants, and thy glory to their 
children ; and let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us.” 
Read the hundred and second Psalm, that “ prayer of the afflicted 
when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his complaint before 
the Lord.” See how the sacred poet, in the midst of afflictions 
which it wrings the heart to hear, looks to his eternal God. “My 
days are like a shadow that declineth, and I am withered like 
erass. But thou, O Lord, shalt endure forever; and thy remem- 
brance unto all generations.”” See how he mingles with the con- 
templation of his personal sorrows and of the desolation that had 
fallen on his native land, the thought of God reigning in the un- 
changing heavens, looking down from the height of his sanctu- 
ary, and fulfilling his eternal counsels. And how gradually does 
the low moaning dirge of sorrow, swell into that magnificent 
burst of adoration at the close ;—“'Thy years are throughout all 
generations. Of old hast thou laid the foundations of the earth, 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands; they shall perish but 
thou shall endure, yea all of them shall wax old like a garment, 
and like a vesture shalt thou change them and they shall be 
changed; but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end. 
The children of thy servants shall continue ; and their seed shall 
be established before thee.” 

This is the only true philosophy. He only is wise, who sees 
the transient in its connection with the eternal. The mind en- 
lightened by this wisdom, looks out upon the troubled sea of hu- 
man things, and recognizes there the presence of a power, which 
amid all these mutations, while all these flying shadows pass and 
disappear, is steadily working out the counsels of eternal love. 
Survey the history of this world, and leave out God—survey the 
world as it now is, and leave out God—and oh, how gloomy is the 
picture! But look again, remembering God and his eternal coun- 
sels,—and how does the aspect of this world and this world’s 
history change! In all this confusion, and over it all, the Al- 
mighty will of eternal wisdom is working to counteract the evil 
which springs not from that will, but from the apostate and per- 
verted will of man,—working to erect a vast structure that shall 
stand in eternal splendor, and ring with countless voices of undy- 
ing joy, when all that is transient shall have ceased to be. Now, 
the scaffolding and the rude unwrought material, and the accu- 
mulated refuse, hide the advancing structure from our view. But 
in the end, all this shall be removed. The finished temple of God 
shall stand revealed in its grandeur and beauty, enrapturing the 
universe. And instead of the din of preparation, and the voices 
of toil, and the songs of hope mingling with sighs of weariness, 
which we now hear as we behold the progress of the work, there 
shall rise the vast choral anthem that shall fill the ear of God 
himself with its eternal harmonies. ; 

To the mind then that believes in God, and surveys all changes 
in the light of faith, there is a great law of progress running 
through the world’s history—the progress not of blind fate, not 
of inevitable and irresistible tendencies, but of a supreme benig- 
nant power operating to teach and to discipline mankind, and to 
form their immortal natures for their immortal destiny, arranging 
and combining all means and agencies that tend to good, and 
counteracting and overruling all that is evil—the progress of a 
Divine system in which the less is every where subordinate to 


the greater, the transient to the permanent, the shadowy to the 
substantial. Through confusion and change, through darkness 
and death, through all the miseries which man brings upon him- 
self and upon his fellows, through all the convulsions and con- 
flicts of human wickedness, God’s work is steadily going for- 
ward. Out of this world, he in the progress of his work is gath- 
ering ‘a great multitude which no man can number, of all nations 
and kindreds and people and tongues,” to stand ‘“ before the throne 
and before the Lamb.” Against this great work, all those influ- 
ences that degrade and debase mankind are codperating. Des- 
potism, popular ignorance, superstition, priestcraft, factitious dis- 
tinctions in society, all unjust legislation, all the machinations of 
ambition, all the frauds, cruelties, and oppressions that are perpe- 
trated by the love of gain—these things and such as these, espe- 
cially when combined and systematized, are not only defeating 
the kind designs with which the world was created, but are con- 
tinually counteracting God’s redeeming: work. All these an Al- 
mighty Providence is steadily overruling and resisting—all these 
that Almighty Providence will ultimately subdue and sweep 
away. ‘I'he accursed influences which have so long filled this 
world of mercy with darkness and groans and blood, and have 
made it the outer court of hell, shall not always triumph. Uni- 
versal freedom, universal equity in legislation and in the admin- 
istration of government, universal intelligence, universal order 
and peace, shall one day tranquilize and beautify the world ; and 
along with these, in blessed conjunction and harmony, that re- 
newing power by which man redeemed from the curse, is raised 
from his lowest corruption to immortal holiness, shall achieve its . 
universal victory. Blessed is the man who yielding himself to 
that renewing power, and learning to act in communion with In- 
finite love, gives his mind, his heart, his active energies, his life, 
to the service of God. Wo to that man who living only for his 
own sordid ends, and pursuing only the transient and the unreal, 
cares not for God’s cause, and comes not to God’s help. Blessed 
is that people whose destinies and hopes are identified with the 
progress of God’s new creation upon earth. Wo to that land in 
which oppression, ignorance, superstition and priestly domination, 
the ambition of princes or of demagogues, and the relentless love 
of gain, have entrenched themselves against Him who hears with 
pity each groan of human suffering, and whose wrath is kindled 
at the cry of human wickedness. 
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In the light of such views as these, my fellow citizens, I would 
lead you to contemplate that affliction under which we appear to- 
day as a mourning community. You have chosen to observe 
these funeral solemnities, not merely with military and civic 
pomp, but with religious humiliation and devotion. It is well 
for us, under the impression of this national bereavement, and 
saddened as we are with the feeling of the mutability of all things 
human and visible, to look away towards God and the grandeur 
of his unchanging counsels, going on amid all these changes, 
towards their glorious consummation. 

I have spoken of a law of progress running through the world’s 
history. What progress has the world made within the last two 
hundred years! About two centuries ago, the hallowed ground 
upon which we stand, began to be opened for the graves of civil- 
ized and Christian men. Among these graves, as we all know, 
is one at least that encloses the ashes of a man, who, at the time 
now referred to, was acting a part in that great struggle for lib- 
erty which then convulsed the English nation. He was one of 
the leaders of that army, which in the name and for the liberty 
of the people, beat down the throne and the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, and made the king a prisoner. He was one of the judges 
who sat to try a king indicted of treason against his people, who 
found him guilty of the crime, and gave the sentence of death. 
Here, when the tide of revolution had turned backward, he found 
in the deep obscurity of this distant wilderness, an unobserved 
retreat, and a quiet grave. We are all familiar with the story ; 
we have often told it to our children. ‘Throw yourself back in 
thought to that age. -»Where in that age was there such a thing 
as peaceful and well established freedom ? Where was equitable 
legislation? Where was there a people among whom knowledge 
was universally diffused? Where was there a country in which 
the gospel had free course, unresisted by persecution and untram- 
melled by the regulating patronage of government? From amid 
the gloom of that age, survey the world as it now is. What hath 
God wrought! What is God doing! Man’s enterprises have 
failed and vanished. Generation after generation has run its 
course, and died; but the counsels of Almighty Providence have 
been steadily advancing. ‘The grass withereth, the flower fa- 
deth; but the word of the Lord endureth forever.” 
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Among the most conspicuous actors in all the scenes of that 
terrific tragedy in England—among the judges who affixed their 
hands and seals to the warrant for the execution of the king who 
had made war upon his subjects—among the enthusiastic patriots 
who long struggled to establish the commonwealth of England 
on an enduring basis, and who were defeated by the unfitness 
of the nation for such a blessing—was one who after the resto- 
ration of the royal government, being arraigned and put on trial 
for his participation in the death of the late king, dared to say 
that what he had done was done with a good conscience, and 
that inasmuch as it was done by the authority of a government 
de facto, it ought not to be called in question by any succeeding 
government. Of course his plea was of no avail. He was the 
first of the first ten who died upon the scaffold, that their blood 
might wash away from England the guilt of having supposed 
that a king could commit treason against his people. ‘That man 
was a Harrison. 

A little more than a century afterwards, another Harrison ap- 
peared on this side of the Atlantic, a prominent actor in the history 
of liberty. On the fourth of July, 1776, Bensamin Harrison, a 
lineal descendant from that Major General Thomas Harrison, 
whose name stands affixed to the death-warrant of Charles I, 
subscribed his name, in behalf of the State of Virginia, to the 
Declaration of Independence, which proclaimed to the world that 
George III, having undertaken to reduce the people of these 
states to slavery, and having made war upon them for that end, 
had forfeited their allegiance, and was therefore no longer their 
king. | 

When Benjamin Harrison, in the service of his country, sub- 
scribed the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia, and thus 
exposed himself to the same atrocious penalties which had been 
inflicted on his ancestor one hundred and sixteen years before, 
he did not risk merely “his life, his fortune and his honor.” At 
his home in Virginia, there were those dearer than life, all whose 
happiness was ventured upon the hazards of that enterprise. If 
the bold adventure should fail, his sacred home was to be dese- 
crated, his widow was to bear a dishonored name, his children 
were to be branded with infamy—the children of a traitor. But 
not for him, nor for his, was so disastrous a fate reserved. He 
saw the triumphant issue of the conflict. He saw the happy 
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union of these states under the federal constitution. He sus- 
tained for years the chief magistracy in his native commonwealth. 
And his youngest son, who at the date of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was a little child, lisping the first accents of speech, 
has just gone down from the seat where Washington once sat, to 
a grave honored by the hearty and unanimous grief of seventeen 
millions of Americans. 

Wiiuiam Henry Harrison received his classical education at 
the then infant institution of Hampden Sydney College, in Vir- 
ginia. At the age of seventeen, he was left, by the decease of 
his father, with little inheritance beside the common inheritance 
of the American people, and the treasure of an illustrious name, 
which it was for him to transmit unsullied to posterity. He se- 
lected for his employment in life the profession of medicine, and 
commenced his studies under the direction of Dr. Rush, in Phila- 
delphia, a man as worthy to be remembered for his public and 
private virtues, as for his medical science and skill. 

But at that time there was an exigency which awakened a new 
impulse in the mind of the young medical student, and gave a 
new direction to his life. When Great Britain, in 1783, submit- 
ted to the necessity of recognizing the independence of her re- 
volted colonies, peace did not immediately follow upon the con- 
clusion of the treaty. Her savage allies continued to harass all 
the western frontier; and with a perfidy of which history affords 
too many examples, British influence and the resources of the 
British government were employed to sustain them in their hos-- 
tilities. ‘The British government still, upon some pretense, re- 
tained possession of certain military posts in the wilderness, which 
were within our acknowledged boundaries, and which, while 
garrisoned by British troops, were the great support of hostile 
operations on the part of the savage enemy. Only a few civili- 
zed settlements had been established beyond the Alleghanies, 
and they were threatened with total destruction. The Indians 
were prompted by their allies to demand, and were. encouraged 
by their success to insist, that the Ohio should be an everlasting 
boundary between them and the United States. Within seven 
years after the treaty of peace with Great Britain, more than fif- 
teen hundred of the scattered settlers of the northwest had per- 
ished by the hands of the Indians. Several successive expedi- 
tions, fitted out to oppose these enemies and to bring them to 
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peace, had met with the most disheartening losses ; and in 1790, 
a gallant army under the command of General Harmar, an expe- 
rienced and skillful officer, had been almost annihilated. The 
few experienced officers who escaped from that defeat, worn out 
with hardships and sufferings, were resigning their commissions, 
and a feeling of discouragement was spreading through the 
country. 

In this emergency it was, that Harrison laid aside his medical 
studies, and entered the army, of which General St. Clair, then 
Governor of the Northwestern ‘Territory, was commander in 
chief. He received his commission as an ensign from the hands 
of Washington, whose personal approbation encouraged him in 
his determination thus to serve his country. Hastening to join 
his regiment, then stationed on the spot where the city of Cin- 
cinnati now stands, he marched on foot from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh, and arrived at his post just after the defeat of General 
St. Clair, in which another army was almost destroyed, and a 
thousand men were either killed or captured. 

The profession of arms in time of war is always attended with 
severe hardships aside from the perils of battle. But such a war 
as that was, could not but abound with peculiar hardships. Har- 
rison was then in his nineteenth year, of a slender frame, unused 
to toil or privation, and his habits were those of a student rather 
than of a soldier. Winter was approaching, and his friends in 
the army; fearing for his youth, and for the apparent slightness 
of his constitution, entreated him to resign his commission. But 
he refused, and his fearlessness of temper, his energy of will, and 
the sagacity and promptitude of his judgment, soon made it plain 
that the young ensign had not mistaken his calling. Said an 
old soldier, “I would as soon have thought of putting my wife 
in the service as this boy, but I have been out with him, and I 
find those smooth cheeks are on a wise head, and that slight 
frame can bear hardships almost as well as mine.” 

The defeat of St. Clair roused the government and the nation 
to the necessity of more strenuous effort. Measures were imme- 
diately taken to raise another army. President Washington, after 
much deliberation, appointed General Wayne, of revolutionary 
celebrity, to the command, and charged him especially to remem- 
ber, “that another defeat would be inexpressibly ruinous to the 
reputation of the government.” After some three years spent in 
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raising and disciplining the army, and in such cautious operations 
as had the effect of keeping the enemy at bay, and of accustom- 
ing the troops to the peculiar nature of the war, a decisive battle 
was at last fought in August, 1794, at the Maumee Rapids, in 
which the Indians were entirely defeated. In the following year, 
the war was closed by the treaty of Greenville. During all this 
time, Harrison had been in the most active service. Steadily 
rising in rank by the regular course of military promotion, and 
standing in a confidential relation to the commander in chief as 
a favorite aid de camp, he served during these years his appren- 
ticeship in the art of war. 

On the establishment of peace in 1795, Harrison, then a cap- 
tain, was left in command of Fort Washington, in circumstances 
which implied the highest confidence in his discretion. While 
in this command, he was married to the lady who since that time 
has shared the vicissitudes of his life, and has now suffered in his 
death the greatest of bereavements. 

In 1797, the time of danger having gone by, he resigned his 
commission and turned to the pursuits of civil life. He became a 
settler and a farmer in the territory which he had been defending 
in arms. Almost immediately he was appointed by President 
Adams, secretary and er officio lieutenant governor of the North- 
west ‘Territory, then including the vast tract within which the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, and the territories 
of Wisconsin and Iowa have since been erected. In the follow- 
ing year, the inhabitants of that territory having become suffi- 
ciently numerous to be represented by a delegate in Congress, 
elected him to that trust. He was then only twenty six years 
of age. At the first session of the sixth Congress in 1799, he 
took his seat, the first man that had ever appeared in that body 
from beyond the Ohio. In that new station, he acquired a new 
claim to the gratitude of the west, and to the respect of the whole 
country, by the part which he had in introducing a new system 
for the disposal of the public lands—the same system essentially 
which now exists—the system by which the lands, instead of 
being sold as formerly in large tracts to capitalists, are disposed 
_of in such quantities and on such terms of payment, as enable 
every settler to purchase directly of the government and at the 
government price. Few statesmen have done more for their 
country than he, without even the power of voting in Congress, 
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was permitted to do by the introduction and successful advocacy 
of this great measure. 

In 1800, the Northwest Territory was divided. 'That which 
was included within the present boundaries of Ohio and Michi- 
gan, retained the former name; while all that lay beyond, re- 
ceived the name of Indiana. Of this new territory, Harrison 
was appointed governor. In 1803, Michigan was added to his 
jurisdiction, and in the following year, after the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, his authority was extended over all the northern portion 
of that vast region. 

Never was a Roman proconsul entrusted with powers greater, 
more indefinite, more various, or more absolute, than were com- 
mitted to the hands of this youthful governor. He was invested 
with military command over a territory liable at any moment to 
the outbreaks of savage war. The communication between the 
few principal settlements, hundreds of miles apart, was at all times 
difficult and toilsome, and often attended with great danger. 
There were no practicable roads, and nearly all the intermediate 
country was occupied by the Indians or overrun by their hunting 
parties. Most of those tribes, though professing to be friendly, 
were restless and dissatisfied ; and their chiefs still nursed a hope 
of revenge for the mortifying defeat they had sustained six years 
before, at the Maumee Rapids. Artful, treacherous, numerous, 
warlike, and thirsting for plunder, and at the same time regarded 
by the oitties settlers with natural dread and dislike, they kept 
the territory in a state of alarm. 

As governor of a territory so situated, and into which the stream 
of emigration from all the states and from foreign countries was 
beginning to pour, he was entrusted with the most arduous civil 
duties. Besides the ordinary powers which he held as governor, 
he had the sole power of dividing the district into counties and 
townships, and was appointed the general superintendent of In- 
dian affairs. He had likewise the unusual power of conferring 
on a numerous class of individuals a legal title to large grants of 
land, on which they before held merely an equitable claim. His 
mere signature was sufficient, without any other formality, to 
give a valid title to these extensive and valuable possessions. 
While he exercised this power, opportunities were continually 
before him of accumulating a princely fortune; but his scru- 
pulous sense of honor would never permit him to speculate in 
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lands over which he had any control. And it is worthy to be re- 
membered, that during the time that he held this important trust, 
he never availed himself of his peculiar advantages to acquire a 
single acre of land; no shadow of suspicion ever doubted his 
disinterestedness, and not a murmur ever accused him of partial- 
ity or injustice. 

In 1803, President Jefferson appointed Governor Harrison sole 
‘‘ commissioner to enter into any treaties which may be necessary 
with any Indian tribes northwest of the Ohio, and within the 
territory of the United States, on the subject of their boundaries 
or lands.” By virtue of this, or similar authority, Harrison ef- 
fected thirteen important treaties with the different tribes on the 
most advantageous terms; and obtained from them, at various 
times, the cession of large tracts of land, amounting, in all, to 
more than sixty millions of acres, and embracing a large portion 
of the richest region in our country. Others entrusted with 
similar authority, not acting alone but in conjunction with col- 
leagues, have found no road to fortune so direct and broad, as the 
negotiating of treaties for the purchase of Indian lands. Many a 
broad reservation has passed, under one pretense and another, 
into the possession of the fortunate commissioners. Never was 
it imputed to Harrison, that he obtained possession of an acre by 
such means, or that any of his treaties redounded in any way to 
his personal advantage. 

No better testimony can be given to the integrity and ability 
with which Governor Harrison conducted in the exercise of his 
sreat and various powers, than the fact that for thirteen years, 
under every change of the national administration, he was reap- 
pointed, so often as his office expired, at the earnest solicitation 
of the people whom he governed, and with strong expressions of 
approbation from successive presidents. 

During his administration of the government of Indiana, he 
pursued toward the Indians that policy of justice, fidelity and 
kindness, which has been the policy of the national government 
from the days of Washington, with some few lamented excep- 
tions. But from the year 1805, the celebrated chief Tecumseh, 
and his brother the Shawnese prophet, began to create disturb- 
ances. ‘The plan of these brothers—the one sagacious and brave, 
the other cunning and treacherous—was to unite all the Indians 
of the West in one confederacy, and to force the white men 
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from the valley of the Mississippi. In 1811 the plan was so far 
matured that the Indians began to proceed from petty aggressions 
to acts of open hostility. The war cry was again heard within 
the limits of the territory, and every day brought accounts of the 
perpetration of those atrocious deeds which always give the first 
intimation of a savage war. From motives of humanity as well 
as policy, Governor Harrison had always endeavored to avoid a 
war with the Indians; but when this result became unavoidable, 
he promptly, and with the same humanity, adopted the most en- 
ergetic measures which his limited resources would allow, to 
place the territory in a posture of defense. With a regiment of 
United States infantry, with about five hundred of the militia 
and volunteers of the territory, and with a small body of volun- 
teers from Kentucky—the whole force amounting to about nine 
hundred men—he marched directly towards the principal seat of 
the enemy’s force, the prophet’s own town on the Wabash in the 
northern part of what is now the state of Indiana, where the 
great head of the proposed confederacy had around him more 
than a thousand fierce warriors, strong in the fanatic belief of his 
supernatural power. There was fought, in the morning of the 
seventh of November, the battle of Tippecanoe. 

In the history of our Indian wars for two hundred years, few 
battles have been fought with a more desperate valor on both 
sides, or on terms more nearly equal in respect to men and weap- 
ons. ‘The Indians were the assailants. ‘Their plan was to sur- 
prise the white men by creeping up in the darkness to the senti- 
nels and killing them before any alarm could be given; and they 
trusted that the proposals which they had made the day before 
for a termination of hostilities, had had the effect of removing 
suspicion and putting the army off its guard. But Governor 
Harrison, knowing the character of the enemy, had made all pre- 
paration for such an attack. 'The troops lay on their arms, ar- 
ranged in the order of battle. Ata quarter before four o’clock, 
the Governor had already risen from the blanket spread upon the 
ground, which was his only. bed, and was sitting by the fire in 
conversation with his aids, waiting for the morning drum-beat, 
which in a few moments would have called the troops from their 
repose. It was at that moment that one of the sentinels, by the 
light of the moon, which had just risen among floating clouds, 
discovered an Indian creeping towards him in the grass, and fired. 
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Instantly the savage yell was raised, and a fierce onset was made, 
—the Indians rushing by the guards, and attempting to gain the 
interior of the camp. But such were the arrangements which 
the commander in chief had made, that in one minute after the 
alarm had been thus given, the whole army stood paraded in or- 
der of battle. 'The Indians, though not gaining all the advan- 
tage which they expected from the mode of their attack, were 
not repulsed by finding the Americans awake and under arms. 
Animated by a religious enthusiasm, they fought hand to hand 
with the fiercest courage, till about the dawn of day, when they 
were put to flight, and the battle was terminated. The success- 
ful termination of this battle was owing not only to the valor of 
the soldiers, but no less to the daring, the skill, and the prompti- 
tude of their commander. Every man encountered his share of 
danger; but not one was in greater or more.continual peril than 
the Governor himself. Personally known to almost every In- 
dian, and exposing himself fearlessly on horseback wherever the 
fight was thickest, he was a mark for all their rifles. One of his 
aids was killed at his side. The horse on which he himself rode 
was wounded. A ball passed through his cravat and bruised his 
neck, and another struck his saddle. ‘In the heat of the action,” 
says one of the soldiers, “his voice was frequently heard, and 
easily distinguished, giving his orders in the same calm, cool, and 
collected manner with which we had been used to receive them 
on drill or parade.” 

‘The importance of this victory to all the West was greater than 
we at this distance can easily estimate. In the language of a 
western man,* ‘the frontier became quiet; the farmer resumed 
his labors, and the mother could press her infant to her bosom 
without shuddering at the thought of the moment when its blood 
might be shed in her presence. As the intelligence spread rap- 
idly from tribe to tribe, the terror of our arms pervaded the In- 
dian country ; and the numerous warriors of that wide region of . 
wilderness assembled hastily around their respective council-fires, 
to deliberate on the measures which policy might dictate in such 
a crisis.” ‘ Had Harrison been beaten, the triumphant bands of 
Tecumseh, reinforced by tribes hitherto neutral, would have been 
poured upon the settlements; the tomahawk would have been 


* Judge Hall, of Cincinnati. 
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bathed in blood; and the whole frontier would have been lighted 
up with the dreadful glare of the conflagration. ‘The decisive 
blow which Harrison had struck against the Indian power, at 
once determined the doubts of the wavering, and quelled the 
rising spirit of the discontented.” 

I may be permitted to say here that I can recollect something 
of the impression which that victory produced upon the inhabit- 
ants of the new settlements in the west. I was then a child; 
and my home was in one of the northeastern counties of Ohio, 
some three hundred miles or more from the scene of the conflict ; 
but I have not forgotten how even there the report of warlike 
movements on the part of the Indians was heard with terror. 
And well do I remember the sabbath morning when the people, 
as they assembled at a log cabin for worship, were telling each 
other of that night-battle, and the dear bought victory over the 
Indians and their prophet. After that victory, there was no more 
alarm. 

In the summer of 1812, war was declared by the United States 
against Great Britain. In anticipation of this event, the British, 
acting by emissaries sent from Canada, had naturally sought to 
secure the alliance of the Indians within our territory, courting 
them with presents and furnishing them with arms. ‘The pros- 
pect of an alliance and codperation with Great Britain, gave new 
life to the hopes and designs of ‘Tecumseh. Moved by his elo- 
quence, by their native thirst of blood, and by the intrigues of 
British agents, the Northwestern Indians had resumed ‘their hos- 
tilities on the frontier, even before the declaration of war. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, at the moment when war was actually 
declared by Congress, nothing of any account had been done to 
put the country in a state of preparation. 'The whole west espe- 
cially, which was of course to be the seat of war, was almost 
entirely defenseless. 'The governors of the western states and 
territories immediately began to concert and adopt measures for 
the defense of that portion of the country against the danger that 
was then so pressing. But to Governor Harrison the whole peo- 
ple of the west looked as their leader; and he was immediately 
placed almost by acclamation at the head of their armies,—an 
arrangement which after some delay was confirmed by the gen- 
eral government. 
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Of the part which he bore in the military operations of that 
period, I shall not be expected to speak in detail. Suffice it to 
say that by the demand of a unanimous public sentiment through- 
out the west, and especially among those who were in arms for 
the defense of their own homes, and to whom an unlimited con- 
fidence in their leader was of the greatest moment—a demand 
which the federal administration could not resist if it would—the 
chief command in the northwestern army was thrust upon him; 
that after he assumed the command, the tide of disaster and de- 
feat was turned backward ; and that in the defense of Fort Meigs 
in April, 1818, and at the battle of the Thames on the fifth of 
October in the same year, which resulted in the capture of a 
British army upon British soil, more was done than in any other 
conflict save one to retrieve the honor of the American arms. 

In the arrangements for the ensuing campaign, General Harri- 
son was treated, by the Secretary of War, with a disrespect which 
made him feel that his duty to his country, and especially to those 
principles of military subordination without which his country 
could not be defended, required him to resign his commission. 
His resignation was accepted by the Secretary without waiting 
for the concurrence of the President, who was temporarily ab- 
sent from the seat of government. 

It is not upon any thing like the brilliancy of some single happy 
achievement, that the military reputation of Harrison depends. 
The kindness and discretion which secured not only the obedi- 
ence but the devoted attachment of successive bodies of raw vol- 
unteers and. undisciplined militia—the eloquence which fired and 
sustained their enthusiasm—the wonderful exertions by which 
he provided for his army in a wild and devastated country—the 
promptness and activity with which he met the schemes of his 
antagonists—the skill with which he held in check an enemy far 
superior in numbers and in all the materials of war—the versatile 
energy which enabled him with a comparatively small force to 
protect an extended line of frontier and to guard the lives and 
property of thousands of his fellow citizens—these were the 
traits which won for him that proud title, rHz Wasuineron or 
THE West. . 

Almost immediately after Harrison’s retirement from the army, 
President Madison again called him to serve his country by pla- 
cing him at the head of a commission to negotiate with the vari- 
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ous tribes of the Northwestern Indians. And in the following 
year, after the peace of 1815, he was placed at the head of an- 
other commission for similar purposes. 

In 1816, he was chosen to represent in Congress the district in 
which he resided, which includes the city of Cincinnati. In 
1819, his term of service in Congress having expired, he was 
elected a senator in the legislature of Ohio. In 1824, he was 
appointed a senator of the United States. While he served in 
these various stations, his industrious attention to business, the 
liberality and comprehensiveness of his views as a statesman, and 
his readiness and eloquence in debate, commanded universal re- 
spect. 

The next high station to which General Harrison was called, 
was that of minister plenipotentiary to the Republic of Colombia. 
To this he was appointed by President John Quincy Adams, in 
1828. When he arrived at the seat of government of Colombia, 
the affairs of that republic were in miserable confusion. The 
armies which had achieved the independence of the country had 
not been disbanded. Ambitious military chieftains had shown 
themselves ready to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the 
peace, union, and liberty of their country. Arrangements were 
in progress to confer absolute and unlimited power upon Bolivar, 
whose military genius had broken the Spanish yoke. The Re- 
public of Colombia has since been broken into fragments ; its 
name has been effaced from the map of the world; and its his- 
tory is only one more edition of the old story of military revolu- 
tion ending in military despotism. But while the crisis was im- 
pending, while there still remained a possibility that the name of 
Bolivar might live in history dear to the friends of liberty, our 
ambassador addressed to the liberator, who was about to become 
dictator, a letter of frank, manly, and eloquent expostulation. 
He wrote, not as the representative of the oldest and most pow- 
erful of the free governments on this western continent, but only 
as the personal friend of Bolivar; and while the name of Bolivar 
shall stand upon the pages of history, that letter, so kind and yet 
so bold, so persuasive, and so full of that wisdom which vulgar 
conquerors overlook, will testify against him. Permit me to re- 
peat a few sentences worthy to be written in letters of gold. 

‘‘T contend, that the strongest of all governments is that which 
is most free. We consider that of the United States as the strong- 
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est, precisely because it is the most free. It possesses the faculties 
equally to protect itself from foreign force or internal convulsion. 
In both it has been sufficiently tried. In no country on earth 
would an armed opposition to the laws be sooner or more effectu- 
ally put down. Not so much from the terrors of the guillotine 
and the gibbet, as from the aroused determination of the nation, 
exhibiting their strength, and convincing the factious that their 
cause was hopeless.” 

“In bestowing the palm of merit, the world has become wiser 
than formerly. The successful warrior is no longer regarded as 
entitled to the first place in the temple of fame. ‘Talents of this 
kind have become too common, and too often used for mischiev- 
ous purposes, to be regarded as they once were. In this enlight- 
ened age, the mere hero of the field, and the successful leader of 
armies, may, for the moment, attract attention. But it will be 
such as is bestowed on the passing meteor, whose blaze is no 
longer remembered when it is no longer seen. ‘T'o be esteemed 
eminently great, it is necessary to be eminently good. ‘The qual- 
ities of the hero and the general must be devoted to the advan- 
tage of mankind, before he will be permitted to assume the title 
of their benefactor; and the station which he will hold in their 
regard and affections will depend, not upon the number and splen- 
dor of his victories, but upon the results and the use he may 
make of the influence he acquires from them. 

“Tf the fame of our Washington depended upon his military 
achievements, would the common consent of the world allow 
him the preeminence he possesses?  'The victories at Trenton, 
Monmouth, and York, brilliant as they were, exhibiting as they 
certainly did the highest grade of military talents, are scarcely 
thought of. ‘The source of the veneration and esteem which is 
entertained for his character, by every description of politicians, 
the monarchist and aristocrat, as well as the republican, is to be 
found in his undeviating and exclusive devotedness to the inter- 
est of his country. No selfish consideration was ever suffered to 
intrude itself into his mind. For his country he conquered; and 
the unrivalled and increasing prosperity of that country is con- 
stantly adding fresh glory to his name. General, the course 
which he pursued is open to you, and it depends on yourself to 
attain the eminence which he has reached before you.” 
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The accession of a new administration in the year 1829, was 
followed by the recall of many of our ambassadors to foreign 
powers, as well as the removal from office of many humbler func- 
tionaries at home. General Harrison was recalled, after only a 
few months’ service, and once more the patriot returned to his 
farm. 

From that time till a recent date, he lived in comparative re- 
tirement. His neighbors in the county in which he resided, 
honoring his integrity, and that long career of public services 
from which he had retired without enriching himself, conferred 
upon him a humble office, the emoluments of which not only 
kept want from looking in at his windows like an armed man, 
but also enabled him to indulge his large-hearted kindness in do- 
ing good to others. See the chief, the statesman, the father of 
broad states whom his sword guarded in their infancy, under the 
humble roof that shelters his old age. He has gathered around 
him there his widowed daughters, his orphan grand-children. 
His door is always open to the poor; the old soldier, scarred with 
the wounds of fields fought long ago, comes to look once more 
on his venerable face, to sit at his table, and to revive the remem- 
brance of the march, the ambush, and the battle. The wander- 
ing preacher, of whatever name, whether trained in the lore of 
colleges, or commissioned and prompted only by his own un- 
taught zeal, finds a welcome there. The old Cincinnatus has 
hung up his arms, and turns no more from his plough to the 
field of war. Sometimes he is called to address his fellow farm- 
ers of the county, at their annual festival; sometimes he is elect- 
ed to discourse to the literary and scientific associations of the 
neighboring metropolis.* In these pursuits the time-honored pa- 
triot is wearing away his green old age. 

Of the events which have taken place within the last few 
months, [ have little occasion to speak—they are all fresh in our 
remembrance. When General Harrison was first proposed, some 
five years ago, asa candidate for the chief office of the federal 
government, he was almost unknown at the east and south. A 


* In 1831, Gen. Harrison delivered the annual address before the Hamilton 
County Agricultural Society. In 1837, he delivered before the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, a discourse on the aborigines of the Ohio. Both 
these discourses were published. In the first he took occasion to denounce the 
baleful manufacture of ardent spirits. 
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new generation had come upon the scene. But at the west, 
where he had lived, and fought, and served his country in high 
places of civil trust, his name was taken up with a shout, which 
rolled over their broad lakes and prairies, and soon began to be 
echoed from the hills of New England. Last November, he 
looked out from his house at North Bend into three contiguous 
States, which his valor had guarded in their days of weakness 
and peril, and two of which counted him among their earliest 
fathers; and those three States had given him a majority of sixty 
thousand votes for the most honorable office in the world. A 
few weeks ago, from the very spot where, half a century before, 
he had landed from a rude boat, a young ensign, with no patri- 
mony but his sword, at a lone temporary fortress in the wilder- 
ness,—he embarked on one of the hundreds of steamboats that 
now plough that beautiful river, amid the shouts of congregated 
thousands, to proceed to the discharge of that high office. Never 
had prince, or conqueror returning from his victories, a more tri- 
umphant journey. Every where the sight of his venerable but 
firm figure, his frank confiding manners, and his unaffected inter- 
est in the public welfare, won for him new affection. At the 
appointed hour, his firm clear voice pronounced, in the hearing 
of a countless multitude, the oath of office and his own exposi- 
tion of the principles on which. he expected to administer the 
government. Just one month afterwards, on the morning of the 
fourth of April, the tidings went abroad that ‘the good President” 
was dead; and for the first time since the formation of the con- 
stitution, the country was called to mourn the decease of its 
chief magistrate. . 

Allow me now, fellow citizens, to suggest in all freedom some 
of the topics of instruction connected with this event. 

First we may gather from the circumstances of this national 
bereavement, and from the impressions which it produces on all 
minds, a rebuke of the violence of party spirit, and of the entire 
system of party politics. 'The whole American people are for- 
getting their party feelings for the moment, to do honor to the 
memory of a departed patriot. Who doubts his patriotism now? 
Who doubts that he deserved his country’s highest honors? All 
voices unite in saying, Harrison was an honest patriot. And if 
his great rival of the Southwest, had died with him, all voices 
would have united in saying, Jackson was a patriot. In the 
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presence of death, in the sad hour of a nation’s bereavement, 
party malignity is awed to silence. Is there nothing but death 
that can raise the heartiest patriot, the most illustrious servant of 
his country, above the assaults of party calumny? 

But let me ask another question bearing on the same point. 
What was it that made Harrison so dear to the American peo- 
ple? It was not that they esteemed him the most talented and 
able of politicians. It was not that they deemed him superior 
to others in those qualities which politicians value most, and 
on which ambitious men build their hopes of success. It was 
that they knew him to be the honest disinterested lover of his 
country. It was that they knew him to be a plain unpretending 
man, of the simplest manners and habits—a man who after hav- 
ing had the control of millions of the public treasure, and after 
having had repeated opportunities of enriching himself, had re- 
tired from his public employments not to the accumulations from 
the spoils of office, but to his acres and his plough. ‘The favor 
with which the people regarded him was heightened by the very 
circumstance of his having been so long withdrawn from the foul 
arena of what we call politics, and from the corrupting influences 
which hang like a deadly vapor over the seat of government. 
In his retirement he had been long exempted from the aspersions 
and abusive assaults which are continually bandied about in the 
conflicts of parties; and it was this which enabled the people to 
see, and encouraged them to trust, those moral and intellectual 
qualities of his which are so much better than political cunning 
and adroitness in the management of a faction. Let the climb- 
ing politician remember this. Let the ambitious young man, em- 
barking in the trade of politics, remember this. ‘The people are 
weary of these trading politicians. ‘The people, when looking 
for one whom they may delight to honor, look round for a man 
who has served his country for his country’s sake, and who is 
not stained and spattered with the filth of your contentions. 

Who does not feel on this occasion the vanity of selfish and 
worldly ambition? What are all earthly honors, what are all 
mortal triumphs, to him who has ceased to be mortal? ‘The ac- 
claiming voice of millions, can it pierce “the dull cold ear of 
death?” Let the ambitious man win all he aims at—let him 
climb that loftiest summit—let his shouting countrymen place 
him in that high seat more glorious than an eastern throne,—and 
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if that is all, oh how little is it, when compared with the wants 
of man, immortal and responsible. 

See then the folly of spending life without reference to eter- 
nity. How does death impoverish that man who lives for this 
life only. God is not his dwelling-place; he has not identified 
himself and his designs and ends with God’s; and in the hour of 
death, all his thoughts, all his purposes and hopes, perish. This 
all men know. ‘They feel it, if they do not see it; and at times 
they betray their sense of it. What is it that mingles consolation 
with our sorrow under this national bereavement? What is it 
which is upon every lip that speaks of the departed patriot? 
Harrison was a Christian! Harrison had learned to live for eter- 
nity. Harrison had made sure that better part which never shall 
be taken away. One dwells upon his solemn profession of his 
faith in the Gospel when he stood before his assembled coun- 
trymen to be invested with the highest honor in their gift. An- 
other tells us of his Bible and his Book of Prayer. Another 
speaks of his labors as the teacher of a Sabbath Bible Class in 
the congregation where he worshipped at home. Another tells 
how just before his inauguration he visited his birthplace, and in 
the old mansion of his childhood pointed out with tears the cham- 
ber where his mother on her knees taught him to pray. And his 
pastor tells us that he had formally given his name as a candidate 
for full communion in the Church of Christ, and that at the next 
spreading of the table of the Lord, he was to have been a com- 
municant there. My fellow citizens, all of you who love the 
memory of the departed patriot, love to hear these things. You 
love to believe that he did not live without reference to eter- 
nity. You believe then, you feel, you know, that life spent for 
itself alone—life not linked to eternity in its affections, plans and 
hopes—is thrown away. You feel to-day the force of that great 
question, What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? Let it not be a mere feeling then—let it 
not be a mere conviction—let it be translated into action. Let 
your life be spent with a thoughtful, rational, manly reference to 
eternity. ‘The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word 
of the Lord shall endure forever.” 


APPENDIX. : 


Inrormartion of the death of the President of the United States, was received in 
New Haven, on Monday, April 5th, at 1 o’clock, P. M. The public proceedings 
on the occasion were as follows. 

At a Court of Common Council, held on the 6th of April, the following com- 
munication was.received from the Mayor of the City :-— 


To the Aldermen and Members of the Common Council of the City of New Haven, 
in Common Council assembled, April 6th, 1841. 
GENTLEMEN ,— 

It is my melancholy duty to make known to you officially, that the God of na- 
tions, in the wisdom of his government, and the mysteries of his providence, has 
removed by death Witt1am Henry Harrison, late President of the United States. 
Deeply deploring this national affliction, I submit to your consideration what pub- 
lic solemnities should be adopted upon an event which fills the minds of individ- 
uals with awe, and the land with mourning. Most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, . SamvueE. J. Hircucocn, Mayor. 

Whereupon it was ‘ 

Resolved, 'That this Board have heard of the death of William Henry Harrison, 
late President of these United States, with profound emotion and regret. ; 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Mayor, to take into 
consideration and report to the Common Council, at a special meeting, what pub- 
lic solemnities should be adopted on the melancholy occasion. 

The following gentlemen were duly appointed a committee for the purpose 
aforesaid: namely, Enos A. Prescott, Henry Peck, John Merriman, Nathaniel 
Booth, and Eleazar K. Foster. . 

Resolved, That in view of the afflicting intelligence, and in respect to the mem- 
ory of the illustrious deceased, this Common Council do now adjourn. 

At another meeting of the Common Council, April 8th, the committee named 
in one of the foregoing resolutions, made their report; and thereupon the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed a committee to make arrangements for an address, 
and other public exercises, on the occasion of the death of the late President of 
the United States, William Henry Harrison’; the exercises to be held in the Cen- 
ter Church, on Wednesday, the 14th inst. Enos A. Prescott, Henry Peck, John 
Merriman, Eleazar K. Foster, John Ritter, Frederick Lines, Dennis Kimberly, 
Ralph I. Ingersoll, Philip S. Galpin, Robinson 8. Hinman, James Donaghe, Fred- 
erick Croswell. - 

On Friday, April 9th, the day appointed by the Governor of Connecticut for the 
annual state fast, the pulpits and galleries of the churches in the city were hung 
with black, (which remained till after the 14th of May,) and in the prayers and 
discourses of that day this great national bereavement was duly noticed. 

In consequence of a violent and continued storm of snow on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 12th and 13th of April, the public funeral solemnities were postponed 
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from Wednesday to Saturday the 17th. On that day, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the committee of arrangements, all the places of business were closed ; 
the bells of the several churches were tolled from half past five to six o’clock in 
the merning, and from half past six to seven in the evening; and the colors of 
the shipping in the harbor and of the city, were hoisted at half mast during the 
day. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a great concourse began 
to assemble on the upper green at an early hour. At eleven o’clock, a military 
and civic procession having been formed under the direction of the United States 
Marshal for the District of Connecticut, and the Sheriff of the County of New 
Haven, began to move in the following order. 


Brigadier General Rose and Staff. th 
New Haven Cadets, commanded by Lieut. Warner, with arms reversed. 
Governor’s Guards, commanded by Capt. Joshua Miller, with arms reversed. 
The Greys, commanded by Capt. John Galpin, with arms reversed. ~ 
The National Blues, commanded by Capt. Chauncey Welles, with arms reversed. 
. The Standard and Music of each corps, dressed in crape. 
sol Military Officers in uniform. | 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 
Marshal of the District and Sheriff of the County. 
Clergy. 
Mayor of the City and Orator. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Officers and Soldiers of the late War, who served under the late President. 
Officers and Soldiers of the Revolution. 
4 Ex-Governor of the State. 
*, Ex-Judges of the Supreme Court. 
Members and Ex-Members of Congress. 
Senators and Representatives of the State Legislature. 
Corporate authorities of City and Town. 
Officers and Members of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Members of the State Medical Society, and Resident Physicians. 
Members of the Bar, and Officers of Courts. 
Members of the Law School. 
Officers, Resident Graduates, and Students of Yale College. 
.: Members of the Young Men’s Institute. 
Members of the Fire Department. 
Members of the Mutual Aid Association. 
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Independent Order of Odd Fellows, with the banners and devices of the Order. 


"> Band playing a death march. 


The Hibernian Society, with their badges. 
Citizens and Strangers. 


The procession passed from the State House to Chapel street; up Chapel to 


College street ; down College to George street; down George to State street ; up 
State to Elm street; up Elm to Temple street; through Temple street to the 
Center Church. While it was moving, the bells of all the churches were tolled, 
and minute guns were fired by a detachment of artillery. 
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The exercises at the Center Church were performed in the following order, 


1. Dire, written for the occasion, by James G. Percival. 


HANDEL’s ** DEAD MARCH IN SAUL.” 
[Sung as a Voluntary.] 


How soon the dawn, that shone so bright,| But still we pause in silent grief— 


Is deeply veiled in silent gloom! Still bend awhile beneath the rod ; 
How soon a nation’s hope and light Still seek in tears a sad relief, 
Sinks in the darkness of the tomb! And kneel before a chastening God. 


[That hope has fled, that light is gone, |[Yet not in vain—a softer heart, 
Shrouded beneath the funeral pall ; A purer spirit fills the breast ; 

The mourning train moves slowly on, | As tears of tender sorrow start, 
Their steps in measured cadence fall.]}_ The angry waves of passion rest.] 


Earth yields to earth, and dust to dust; | We lay a brother in the tomb, 
Low breathes the sigh, as sorrow flows;|_ We mourn a father and a friend; 
The grave receives its solemn trust;— |He sleeps not in eternal gloom— 
Our friend there takes his last repose!} Not his the night, that knows no end. 


Soon he awakes—a fairer morn Soon he awakes—a fairer morn 
Breaks on him, from the heavenly} Breaks on him, from the heavenly 
throne! throne! 
Unsullied wreaths his brow adorn— Unsullied wreaths his brow adorn— 
He lives and moves in light alone. He lives and moves in light alone. 


2. Reapine or tue Scriptures, (the ninetieth Psalm,) by the Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, Pastor of the First Church. 


3. Requiem, written for the occasion, by James G. Percival. 
WEBB’S ‘“‘ COME YE DISCONSOLATE.” 


Low in his narrow house darkly reposing, 
Calmly the great and good sinks to his rest, 

Though the grave over him dimly is closing, 
Weep not—his dwelling is now with the blest. 


After life’s fitful dream, gently reclining— 
Doves sleep not sofilier, warm in their nest. 
Soon a new morning dawns, cheerfully shining— 
Soon he awakens, to live with the blest. 


Well hath he done his task, nobly contended, wee 
Firm for his fatherland battled the foe, 

Bright too in peace hath shone—all now is ended ; 
Patriot and Hero, here lieth he low. 


Be not disconsolate !—He is ascending, 

Where his Sire welcomes him home to his love. 
Spirits of other days, over him bending, 

Fondly invite him to join them above. 


i 
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* 
4. Prayer, by the Rev. Eleazar T. Fitch, D. D., of Yale College. 


5. Hymn, (selected,) by James Montgomery. 
~“* DEPARTURE.” 


Re . Friend after friend departs ; 
il ’ Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
. That finds not here an end: 
Were this frail world our final rest, 


Living or dying, none were blest. : % 
+ 


Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond the reign of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
Where life is not a breath ; 
+ Nh Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
.. Whose sparks fly upward and expire. 


There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown; 
A long eternity of love, 
Form’d for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here, 
Translated to that glorious sphere. 


4 Thus star by star declines, 
- Till all are pass’d away ; 
As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day: 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 


$ 


* } _ But hide themselves in heaven’s own light. 


6. Funerat Discourse. 


7 MERE, by the Rev. Stephen L. Stillman, minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


8. Mourner’s Hymn, written for the occasion, by James G. Percival. 


dp ““ DUNDEE.” 
YIELD the last office to the dead, As in the garden once they stood, 
And pause beside his bier ; The suffering Savior by, . 
A few warm tears for him be shed: Wiped from his brow the sweat of blood, 
The heart is sofiened here. And hushed his groan and sigh. 
Here it forgets its pride and hate; So as we weep beside a friend, 
Here finds its love again: Our darkness clears away ; 
Good angels round the mourner wait, Our tears of sorrow fall, and send 
And sooth his spirit’s pain ; A new reviving day. 
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